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ABSTRACT 



The bulk of this interim report consists of data on 
the anatomy of the British academic profession and its recent 
historical development and an intensive analysis of the results of a 
survey of a representative sample of British academicians. The data 
and discussion are organized into 8 broad chapters on: structure and 
growth of the British academic profession since 19C0, material 
conditions, attitudes toward expansion, institutional determinants of 
teaching and research orientations, characteristics and correlates of 
teaching and research orientations, attitudes toward professorial 
status and power, the politics of British academic men, and types of 
academic orientations among university teachers. The appendices 
contain additional statistical tables and notes, questionnaires, and 
a chronology of research operations, (JS) 
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PREFACE 



This report would probably not have gained even limited circulation in 
its present form were it not for our contractual obligations to one of the 
agencies which provided support for the research. \Ie are, as the reader will 
see, very much in mid-stream, and the necessity to prepare an account of our 
progress to date for the U.S. Office of Education was initially viewed as an 
interruption of our analysis of the data and the exploration of their 
meaning. But what began as* a fulfillment of contractual obligations has 
become a useful opportunity to review what we have been doing, and to put ovr 
thinking in a form that can be criticized by the few but competent readers 
to whom this report will circulate. In any case \re are now grateful for the 
necessity of having had to produce this interim report of our work. 

The report should perhaps be entitled ** Notes Toward a Study of British 
University Teachers." The work here reported very unevenly approaches our 
ultimate intentions. The bulk of the report consists of data on the anatomy 
of the British academic profession and its recent historical development, and 
an intensive analysis of the results of our survey of a representative sample 
of British academic men centering on certain key themes. Other very important 
issues are raised but not fully explored; for example, the significance of 
the characteristics of the academic profession both for the character of 
British higher education, and for its future development. Some of the data 
we have gathered have not yet been fully exploited: for example, the 

roughly l4o intensive interviews we held ^7ith academic men, and the large 
body of data gathered by the Robbins Committee through its own survey of 
British academic men. Nevertheless, we are far enough along so that a reader 
may get a sense of what we are about -•enough, anyi^ay, so as to be able to 
tell ua where we are going astray. 
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This report also gives us the welcome opportunity to acknowledge the 
very great help and support we have had from many sources. First among 
these, perhaps, is the Committee on Higher Education, its chairman. Lord 
Robbins, and its chief social statistician. Professor Claus Moser, who made 
available the original survey data they had gathered, and enabled us to 
return to their representative sample of British university teachers with a 
further questionnaire of our own. At various stages of our work, support 
and assistance was provided by Nuffield College and the Department of Social 
and Administrative Studies, both of Oxford University; the Elmhurst Founda- 
tion; Sussex University; the Atlas Computer at Harwell; the data processing 

f 

facility of the Oxford Regioned. Hospital Board; the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences in Palo Alto; the Department of Sociology of the 
University of California, Berkeley; the Survey Research Center and the Insti- 
tute of International Studies, both also at Berkeley; and the U.S. Office of 
Education. Among the many individuals who have helped our work are Dr. (now 
Professor) Peter Collison, who helped with the intensive interviewing; 

.Mrs. Catherine Chandler, who supervised the organization of the survey, and 
Mrs- Margaret Ralph, who succeeded her; Mrs. Cleo Stoker of the Institute of 
International Studies, who creatively administered the Office of Education 
grant; and Mrs. Etha V/ebster, who painstakingly supervised the typing of the 
manuscript. To them, our warmest thanks. 

Our greatest debt, of course, is to the very large number of British 
university teachers, of every rank and subject, who gave up the time neces- 
sary to answer our q.uestions, either during, intensive and lengthy interviews 
or on our scarcely shorter mailed questionnaires. The community of scholars, 
extending across disciplinary lines and national boundaries, has been no 
abstraction but the most vital reality for us in the course of this work. 

It is part of what we are studying; it is also in very large part what has 
made our study possible. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE BRITISH ACADEMIC PROFESSION: 
STRUCTURE AND GROWTH SINCE I 9 OO 



There are now (I 966 ) over 20,000 university teachers in Great Britain 
including some 2,000 part-timers. In this book we survey the life and opinions 
of this large and heterogenous group; At the outset however we must try to 
sketch the structure of the university teaching professions and their develop- 
ment in the recent past. The numerical outline presented in this chapter 
covers the period during which the role of the university teacher has been 
transformed by expansion and specialization. This means that the number of 
universities, colleges and departments has grown, that the status structure of 
the professions has lengthenel and that specialisms have proliferated. These 
developments can be traced in published statistic s^^^ on the distribution of 
university teachers between universities,' grades or academic ranks and facul- 
ties or subjects. 'We deal with each of these fundamental divisions in turn, 
tracing their development in this century as far as available statistics allow. 

University groups 

Among the 3 I universities^ in Britain in I 966 , seven university groups 
may be distinguished both academically and socially according to age and 

^^^The statistics however are unusually imperfect because of changes in admin- 
istrative habits during the course of the century and especially because of the 
vagaries of Oxford and Cambridge records. The main source from 1919 is the 
U.G.C. in its annual and q.uinq.uennial returns. 

( 2 ) 

Excluding Colleges of Advanced Technology and the Manchester Col?uege of 
Science and Technology, and ignoring the collegiate divisions in Oxford, 
Cambridge , London and Wale s . 
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location* These divisions have significance for the life and concern of the 
university teacher: we describe them here in the order of their numerical 

importance • 

The largest group; accounting for nearly a third of all university 
teachers, is made up of the nine universities in the great provincial indus- 
trial cities. Most of the "major redbrick" universities received their 
charters within a few years of the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, The second largest group, employing 22^ of university teachers, is 
made up of the constituent colleges of the University of London, London 
received ios charter in I 836 mainly on the basis of the recently formed 
University and Kings Colleges. This federal university now includes thirty- 
three self-governing schools and eleven institutes directly controlled by the 
university. Ne:ct in order making up 15^ of the total are the five Scottish 
universities. Of these St. Andrews is the.* oldest with a foundation in ?.KlO 
though with an additional college at Dundee founded in I 88 I, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow are fifteenth and sixteenth century foundations. The 
Royal College of Science and Technology at Glasgow goes back to 1796 but 
received a charter as the University of Strathcl^^de in 1964. The fourth group 
in numerical order is that of the ancient English foundations at Oxford and 
Cambridge with their origins in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centurie 
Their dons make up 12^ of the total. Fifth is a group of six "minor redbrick" 
universities. Five of these were at one time provincial colleges preparing 
studeni:s for the examination of the University of London. They received their 
charters between 1948 and 1957* The other institution which is Included in 
this group is the University of Reading which was founded in I 926 . The group 
accounts for 10^ of all university teachers. The sixth group constitutes the 
University of Wales which received its charter in 1893 though several of its 
constituent colleges have their origins earlier in the nineteenth century. 
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Aberystwyth began in 1859, Bangor in I885, Cardiff in l884 and Swansea in the 
1920* s- St. David^s, Lampeter, also receives grants from the University Grants 
Committee under a scheme agreed in I96I through the University College of South 
Wales, Cardiff. Finally there are the English "new universities" of East 
Anglia, Keele, Sussex, York, Lancaster, Kent, Essex and Warwick. Only the 
first four of this group of eight had students in I963 when their staff made 
up 2^ of the British academics. 

The distribution of university teachers among these university groups in 
1963-64, i.e., at the beginning of the "Robbins" period of redefinition and 
expansion of higher education, is set out in more detail in Table 1.1 (on the 
following page) again in order of numerical importance. 

Perhaps the most obvious as well as the most significant characteristic 

of the institutional setting of the British University teacher is its small 

scale. Only London University is large by modern standards and, q^uite apart 

from its modest size by comparison with Berkeley or the Sorbonne, its staff of 

3,750 is in fact divided among forty-four more or less autonomous institutions 

into groups of teachers and research workers numbering typically less than a 

hundred. Again, Oxford and Cambridge, though of medium size in the range of 

universities all over the world, each has its 1,000 members divided into small 

collegiate societies. The largest universities with unitary organization are 

at Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh and Glasgow. Their numbers of 

staff in 1963-64 were 964 , 858, t 40, 750 and 730 respectively, and it is pre- 

. (3) 

cisely in these universities where there is some uneasiness about size. 

The milieu in which the role of the university teacher is played remains 
an intimate one. The typical university department has seven or eight members 
of the acrdemic staff. (The milieu, in other words, remains, in this respect 



(3) 



See Chapter III for opinions among academics on the size of university. 
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Table 1.1 British University Groups 



€ 



O 

ERIC 



University Group 


Unive r s it y Full - 1 ime 


Staff 




Birmingham 


i 

4.4 




Bristol 


3.2 




Durham 


1.4 




Leeds 


5.7 


Ma j or 


Liverpool 


3.7 


Redbrick 


Manchester 

Manchester College of Science 


5.1 




& Technology 


2.4 




Newcastle 


3.2 




Sheffield 


3.2 

32 


London 


London 


22 




Aberdeen 


2.1 




Edinburgh 


4.4 




Glasgow 


4.3 


Scotland 


St. Andrew *s 


1.1 




Dundee 


1-3 




Strathclyde 


2.1 
■ 15 


Ancient 


Oxford 


6.6 


English 


Cambridge 


5-5 

12 




Exeter 


1.2 




Hull 


1.5 


Minor 


Leicester 


1-3 


Redbrick 


Nottingham 


2.2 




Reading 


2.4 




Southampton 


1-3 

10 




Aberystwyth 


2.0 




Bangor 


1.2 




Cardiff 


1.6 


Wales 


Swansea 


1.4 




Welsh Nat. School of Medicine 


0.2 




St . David ’ s 3 Lampeter 


0.1 

7 




East Anglia 


0.1 




Essex 


- 




Keele 


0.9 


New 


Kent 


- 


English 


Lancaster 


- 




Sussex 


0.7 




Warwick 


- 




York 


ro|o 

Ifo 


Total 




100 


Notes: Statistics taken 


from U.G.S. Returns for I963-64 Table 9 * 


figures exclude college 


fellows without university posts. 


Oxford 


for 1964/65 from Franks Report Vol. II , Table 29 * 
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in 1963/64 



(5456) 

(3750) 



(2600) 

(2059) 



(1669) 



(1121) 



(331) 

(16,986) 

Cambridge 
figure is 
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at least; perfectly compatible with the distinctive English idea of a univer- 
sity. ) 

■fhe second fundamental division of the university teaching professions is 
by academic rank. The distribution in 1963-6^)- is shown in the last-column of 
Table 1.2 (on the next three pages) for'each university group and for all univer 
sities except Oxford and Cambridge. The grade structure outside the ancient 
English universities is a hierarchy with four levels. At the bottom, and for 
most recruits the beginning, there is a nominally probationary grade of 
assistant lecturer. Next comes the main career grade of lecturer which is sub 
divided by an efficiency bar, reached after six or seven years service in the 
grade, and passed after review of the individual's competence and performance 
as a university teacher and researcher. Third are posts of seniority but 
without professorial rank- -the reader and the senior lecturer. Promotion to 
this level is by individual selection and there ±s a restriction on numbers to 
two ninths of the whole non-professorial staff, though the medical faculties 
are exempted from this restriction. In some universities the distinction 
between readers and senior lecturers is a horizontal one: readers are recog- 

nized primarily for research and senior lecturers for teaching. In other 
universities the division constitutes a further elaboration of the hierarchy, 
the readers having higher rank. At the top are the professors, though here 
again the beginnings of further elongation of the pyramid were to be seen in 
1963“6i|- in distinctions between professorial heads of departments and other 
professors not adorned (or burdened) with this authority. 

Moving down the ranks, the numerical proportions for all universities 
were: professors 11.5 per cent, readers 6*5 P^r cent, Senior lecturers 12.8 

per cent, lecturers 16.0 per cent and assistant lecturers 10. 5 per cent, 
leaving 12*7 per cent in posts of various kinds outside the main hierarchy. 
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Table 1.2 FULL TIME ACADEMIC STAFF IN GREAT BRITAIN 19IO-1965 




A. 



B. 




C. 




ERIC 



By University Group and Status (excluding Oxford and Oxbridge) 



Major Redbrick 
Universities 




(per 

1910- 

11* 


cent) 

1919- 

20** 


1929- 

30 


1938- 

39 


1949- 


1959- 1963- 

60 64 


Professors 




30 


28 


21.4 


18 


13 


11 


10 


Readers ) 
Asst. Professors ) 
Independent Lecturers) 






6.3 


6 


5 


4 


5 


Senior Lecturers 




70 


72 


- 


- 


9 


12 


12 


Lecturers 








4i.o 


48 


42 


52 


48 


Asst. Lecturers 








22.2 


18 


18 


9 


8 


Others 








9.1 


10 


‘ 13 


12 


17 


Total 




(626) 


(849) 


(1081) 


(1349) 


(2743) 


(4 i 48)(5456) 


London 


















Professors 




31 


31 


21 


19 


14 


13 


14 


Readers ) 
Asst. Professors ) 
Independent Lecturers) 






16 


16 


12 


15 


14 


Senior Lecturers 




69 


69 


- 


- 


10 


11 


12 


Lecturers 








29 


31 


34 


42 


4o 


Asst. Lecturers 








27 


26 


21 


12 


11 


Others 








7 


8 


9 


7 


9 


Total 




(202) 


(601) 


(856) 


(1057) 


(2146) 


(3072) (3750) 


Minor Redbrick 


















Professors 




27 


31 


20.5 


16 


12 


11.3 


11 


Readers ) 
Asst. Professors ) 
Independent Lecturers) 






10.0 


8 


4 


2.0 


4 


Senior Lecturers 




73 


69 


- 


- 


3 


6.3 


10 


Lecturers 








43.0 


39 


43 


54.0 


48 


Asst. Lecturers 








18.0 


20 


22 


10.4 


11 


Others 








8.5 


17 


16 


16 


16 


Total 




(io4). 


(151) 


(258) 


(324) 


(842) 


(1236) (1669) 



(continued on next page) 

* Figures in Group A for these years include the staff of the Merchant Ventur- 
ers* Technical College^ formed as part of Bristol University, ”to afford 
preparation for an industrial or commercial career.” 

**For 1919-20 Heads of Departments are counted as Professors. The numbers may 
then include some non-profes serial Heads of Departments. 
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Table 1.2 (continued) 





1910- 


1919- 


1929- 


1938- 


1949- 


1959- 


1963- 


p. Hales . 


11 


. . 20 


30 . 


M--39 . 




. 60 


64 


Professors 


42 


37+ 


25 . 


; 23 


17 


13,9 


11.7 


Readers 


) 














Asst. Professors 


.) 




6 


12 


8 


. 0.3 


2.4 



Independent 'Lecturers ) 



Senior Lecturers 


58 


^3 


- 


- 


14 


13.9- 


13.1 


Lecturers 






26 


35 


39 


47.0 


47-3 


Asst- Lecturers 






28 


23 


21 


12.8 


10.3 


Others 






15 


16 


7 


12.1 


15.2 


Total 


(143) 


(178) 


(301) 


(371) 


(512) 


(799) 


(1121) 


Scotland++ 


' 














Professors 


32 


35 


23 


22 


13 


11.1 


10 


Readers ) 
Asst. Professors ) 
Independent Lecturers ) 






8 


7 


5 


3.0 


3 


Senior Lecturers 


68 


65 


- 


- 


10 


16.5 


18 


Lecturers 






4l 


44 


46 


50.0 


49 


Asst. Lecturers 






27 


25 


19 


15.6 


15 


Others 






1 


2 


7 


3.8 


5 


Total 


(403) 


(498) 


(553) 


(718) 


(1439) 


(2120) 


(2600) 


English Hev7 Universities 
















Professors 












13.9 


l4 


Readers ) 
Asst. Professors ) 
Independent Lecturers) 












• 9 


3 


Senior Lecturers 












2.8 


10 


Lecturers 












55.6 


42 


As st . Le cture r s 












24.0 


18 


Others 

Total 




(continued 


on next page) 




2.8 

(108) 


13 

(331) 



+ For 1919“20 Heads of Departments are counted as Professors. The numbers 
ma-y then include some non-professor ial Heads of Departments. 

*i’+The Board of Education Report for I9IO-II gives only staff numbers at Dundee 
University College. Staff numbers for Scotland have been calculated from 
tlio calendars of the Scottish Universities for I9IO-II. 
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Table 1 -2 (continued) 
■ (per cent) 



All Universities 
in Great Britain 
except Oxford 
and Cambridge 


• 1910- 
11 


- 1919- 

20 


1929- 

30 


1938 - 

■•39 


. .1949- 
50 


1959- 

60 


1963- 
■ 64 


Professors 


31-4 


31.4 ■ 


21.8 


19,6 


13.4 


12.0 


11.5 


Readers 


) 














Asst. Professors 


) 




9-6 


8.8 


6.4 


6.2 


6.5 


Independent Lecturers) 














Senior Lecturers 


68.6 


68.6 




- 


9.5 


12.0 


12.8 


Lecturers 






36.2 


40.4 


40 . 1 ; 


48.6 


46.0 


Asst. Lecturers 






24.6 


22.4 


19.6 


11.6 


10.5 


Others 






7.8 


8.8 


10.7 


9.6 


12.7 


Total© 


( 1 , 478 ) 


(2,277) ( 3 , 


,049) ( 


3,819) 


(7,682) (11; 


483 ) (i 4 ; 927 ) 



These figures are national and so disguise many variations between univer- 
sities and faculties* Moreover they omit Oxford and Cambridge where the staff 
structure is made very different by the existence of the colleges. London has 
a high proportion of professors and readers, partly because of the strength, of 
the medical faculty. The new English universities have a high proportion of 
professors as ‘founder members*. Scotland and Wales have few readerships 
though the former has a compensatingly high proportion of senior lectureships* 
The minor redbrick universities are rather below the norm in all senior ranks. 
Oxford and Cambridge have a smaller than average proportion of professorships, 
as may be seen from Table 1.3 (on the following page), and the Franks 
Commission has recommended that Oxford should seek more chairs. The fact that 

the ancient English universities have no senior lectureships is of no signifi- 

es) 

cance in the context of the collegiate staff structure. 

^^^The problems of the academic career structure are not, of course, exhausted 
by this preliminary outline. They will be taken up more extensively in 
Chapter II* 




■ Table 1«3 Full Time Academic Staff at Oxford and Cambridge 

(per cent); ... 



Oxford and 

Oxford • Cambridge Oxford 

1922 ^^ 1961 / 62 -^ 1964 / 6 ^-^ 



Pr of essors 

Readers 

Lecturers 



Assistant Lecturers (c) 

CUF Lecturers (o) 
Demonstrators (c) 

Department Demonstrators (O 
University Research Staff 
College Research Fellows 
Other College Teachers 




Others 



18 

3 

18 



60 



1 



Total 



100 ^ 



(n) 



Sources; 



( 357 ) 



9 

7 

37 




9 

7 

30 



45 



9 



100^ 100^ 

( 1 , 993 ) ( 1 , 127 ) 



*Robbins Report Appendix III 

-X X -X- 

and University of Oxford Report of Commission of Inquiry (The 
•Franks Report). Vol p. 39* 



The Robbins survey of university teachers, and our own survey of the same 



sample, allows us to examine 


the distribution of ranks among the 


several broad 


academic fields. 


within age 


categorie s . Table 


1.4 (below) shows 


that by age 


Table 1.4 


Percentage of Senior Grades, 


by Subject and Age 


Age 


Arts 


Social Science 


Natural Science 


Technology 


Under 30 


0 


6 


2 


0 


30-34 


3 


4 


13 


l4 


35-39 


18 


34 


38 


30 


40-44 


42 


43 


65 


60 


45 and over 


67 


61 


86 


71 




13 



I -10 






45 only about a third of all academic men have not gained one of the senior 
grades. Though the lectureship is traditionally •-and ‘officially thought of as 
the "career grades" in actuality it is so only for a minority of academic men 
in every subject. 

. Looking at differences among the subject areas (see Table I .5 on the 
following page), it can be seen that natural scientists gain promotion, on 
average, earlier and more often than men in other subjects. Among men in the 
35-39 year age -bracket, twice as many scientists ( 38 ^) as arts teachers (l8^) 
had gained one of the senior grades. In this respect the natural scientists 
resemble the social scientists. However, among men 45 years and older, only 
15 ^ of the scientists had not gained a senior grade, as compared with 34^ of 
teachers in arts subjects and 40^ of the social scientists. The pattern of 
both earlier and proportionately more promotion of scientists may be related 
to their research orientations and productivity. It may also be related to 
the relative scarcity of able scientists during a period of rapid expansion of 
university science departments, and of the competitive pulls of government and 
industrial research, and of foreign (largely American) universities. 

The third main division of the university teaching profession| is between 
subjects or faculties. Here, at the turning point of British higher education 
which is marked by the Robbins Report, it is important to notice that the 
traditional stereotype of the academic as an arts don had already become 
seriously inaccurate by I 963 - 64 . In fact the arts faculties made up exactly a 
q.uarter of the total. The largest single faculty was pure science; ( 28 ^) . The 
remainder, in descending order of size, were medicine l6^, applied science l4^, 
social studies 9 ^, agriculture and forestry 4^, dentistry 2 $ and veterinary 
science 25^. Thus, even assuming that half the social scientists are ^pure', 
more than 40,^ of academics work in some kind of natural or social science - 
based technology. The technologist, thus broadly defined, had the most 
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Table 1.5 Rank, by Subject and Age (per cent) 
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plausible claim to be thought of as the typical university teacher--and this 
■was before the Colleges of Advanced Technology were admitted into the univer- 
sity fold. 

.K 

Expansion since I 9 OO 


r- 


Apart from pauses imposed by war and economic depression the academic 
professions have grown continuously during the present century. The present 
number of upwards of 20,000 was something less than 2,000 in I 900 . At the 


V.' 


beginning of the century there were 471 members of congregation at Oxford (the 


i-' 


resident M-A.*s)^^^: by 1964 there were 1,358.^^^ There were 525 full and 


i, 

i;- 


part-time teachers in the major redbrick universities in 1900 ^ by 1964 in 


r 

1 r. 


these universities there were ten times as many full-time staff alone 
( 5 ^ 456 ) , the comparable figures for London were 248 and 3;750 — a fifteen- 

fold increase . 


1 I.-' 

c 


The pattern of growth from I 9 IO in each of our seven university groups is 


if 

if:. 


plotted in Graph I (on the following page). Every group has increased its 


V- 

X' 

F' 

r. 


numbers. Two of them — the ancient English colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Scottish universities — are historically and socially distinct from the 


:c 


rest. They both have their roots in pre -industrial Britain and in their 


: ’ 


different ways the Oxford don and the Scottish professor command a relatively 




higher social esteem- Nevertheless, neither has been untouched by the growth 


if. 


and elaboration of the professions in industrial society. Both have expanded 


tc 


( 5 ) 

^ '^'Oxford University Calendar, I 9 OO 

^ 'University of Oxford Report of Commission of Inquiry, Vol. II, p. 6. 

(7) 

From Reports from University Colleges to Board of Ed., Cd. 845, 1901« 
^®^From U.G.C. Returns, Table 9, Cmnd. 2778. 
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throughout the twentieth century. Exact numbers for dons at Oxford and 
Cambridge at the beginning of the century are not available, but there were 
probably about 700 including all university teachers and college fellows. 

There were 471 resident M.A*’s at Oxford In I9OO and 3^446 undergraduates. 

(9) 

Oxford *s total academic staff in 1922 was 357 rising to 1,127 in 1964/5 with 
9,450 students. At Cambridge the number of dons primarily engaged in teaching 
and research, with or without college fellowships, rose from 458 in I928 to 
1,001 in 1959^^^^ when there were 8,997 students. The Scottish full-time 
academic staff numbered 498 in I920 and 2,600 in I963/64. 

T he pattern of e^qpansion 

The course of expansion has had three phases. The first began around the 
turn of the century with the foundation of the civic universities and continued 
after the First World War until the depression years of the nineteen-thirties. 
The second, more rapid, phase of expansion occurred after the Second World War. 
Unlike its predecessor, it did not peter out but instead has formed the basis 
for a third phase of 'Robbinsian' expansion in the nineteen-sixties and 
seventies . 

At the beginning of the first phase Oxford and Cambridge, quite apart from 
their overwhelming academic and social importance, were numerically the 
strongest group. But by the end of the first phase, just before the Second V7ar 
the ancient universities had been surpassed by the major redbrick universities 
and overtaken by London. Our estimate is that academic staff at Oxford and 
Cambridge grew from 700 at the beginning of the century to something like 1,000 



University of Oxford Report of Commission of Inquiry , The Franks Report, 
Vol. II. 

^^^^University of Cambridge, The Bridges Report. 
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in the 1930* s. The major redbrick staff rose from 626 in I 9 IO to 1^3^9 
1938/39 while London rose from 202 to 1;057* In 1900- there were twelve 
colleges sending returns to the Board of Education* The civic universities at 
that time included Mason University College at Birmingham which had been incor- 
porated from 1897 , Bristol University College founded in 1876 ^ the Yorkshire 
College at Leeds (1874), Liverpool University College (I 881 ), Owens College in 
Manchester which had been incorporated in 1845; Durham College of Science at 
Newcastle (I 871 ) and Sheffield University College ( 1897 ) . Within the first 
decade of the century Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Sheffield all gained charters as universities. Then, together with Durham and 
its Newcastle constituent, these civic universities began to lead the expansion 
of the British university system and have continued to do so throughout the 
century. 

The second phase of growth after the Second War included the granting of 
independent charters to the former provincial university colleges (which took 
London degrees) at Nottingham, Southampton, Hull, Exeter and Leicester. The 
last named became independent in 1957 bringing the total number of British 
universities to twenty-one. Meantime the establishment of the University 
College of North Staffordshire at Keele without tutelage from London was the 
precursor of a much-publicized movement at the end of the 1950 ’s to found new 
universities with independence ab initio . The first of these, Sussex, 
admitted its first students in I 96 I. Subseq.uently East Anglia, York, Essex, 
Kent, Warwick and Lancaster have received charters and a new Scottish univer- 
sity, Strathclyde, has been formed out of the Royal College of Science at 
Glasgow. No doubt these new foundations will add significant numerical 
strength to the staff of the post-Robbins system of higher education and so 
contribute to the third phase of expansion. But in the second phase they 
counted for little. The bulk of the expansion between 1947 and 19^4 was borne 
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by the established universities in the industrial provincial cities, by 
London and by the ancient universities in England and Scotland* 

The changing hierarchy 

* In the foundation years of the civic universities the professors consti- 
tuted the academic staff But in order to carry on their work they had to 

appoint assistants. These constituted a jumble of junior men and women with 
ill -defined status, salaries and conditions who usually had ad hoc contracts 
either with the institution or with the professor himself. Before the first 
war the assistants had come to outnumber the professors and it became apparent 
that, as a permanent feature of the academic structure, the titles, status and 
conditions of non-professorial staff had to be recognized and regulated. The 
subsequent trend has been towards an increasingly elaborate hierarchy. (See 
Tables 1.2 and 1.3*) Between I 9 IO and I 964 the proportion of academics with 
profe ssorii:! rank fell from 31*^ per cent to 11. 5 per cent. Before I 920 the 
ranks below the professorship were neither equivalent from one university to 
another nor distinguished in the Board of Education statistics. Many of them 
had low status and low pay but, as may be seen in Table 1.2 the proportion of 
assistant lecturers has declined especially during the postwar period of 
expansion and the proportion in the main career grade — the lectureship — has 
risen. Thus there have been two processes at work somewhat against each other. 
On the one hand the hierarchy has been lengthened with the creation of a non- 
professorial staff and a corresponding decrease in the proportion of chairs. 

^^^^They often had to engage in struggles with local trustees to establish the 
elements of academic freedom and self-government which they held to be appro- 
priate to their professional., status and which many of them had brought to 
their new universities from the traditional academic guilds of Oxford and 
Cambridge. They quickly won academic democracy in practice if not in formal 
constitutions. ‘ . 

9n 
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On the other hand within the non-professorial ranks there has been a ten- 
dency towards upgrading with a corresponding decrease in the proportion of 
assistant lecturers. In recent years there has been renewed pressure 
towards increasing the proportion of senior posts. The Association of 
University Teachers advocates the abolition of the assista^^*** Lecturer grade, 
to which in any case recruitment is more difficult in a period of expansion. 
Ihe Association also supports a suggestion of the Vice-Chancellor * s Committee 
in 1962 that the restriction of readers and senior lecturers to two ninths 
-Of all non-professorial posts be revised to one third. 

A second trend is also worth noting. Ihere has been a decrease during 
the century of part-time university teaching. The Tb.bles 1.2 and I .3 do not 
show this since they record only full-time staff: but the trend may be 

illustrated from the fact that while the number of full-time academics has 
risen by at least 17,000 in the past forty years, the number of part-timers 
has remained what it was in 1920 at about 2,000. This change to full-time 
university work has been especially important in medicine. The stznacture of 
the professions is distinctive at the ancient collegiate universities but, as 
may be seen from Table 1.3^ they have experienced a similar development. As 
the number of dons has increased the professors have formed a decreasing 
proportion of the total, declining from one sixth to one tenth of the aca- 
demic staff at Oxford since 1922. 

changing balance of studies 

Uiiversity studies in the twentieth century have both widened in scope 
and shifted in the balance of the faculties. The first change, however, has 
been continuous while the second has fluctuated. Widening the scope of 
studies has meant an increasing specialization of university teachers in 
particular branches of knowledge and to some small extent a division of labor 
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between research and teaching and between undergraduate and graduate super- 
vision. One crude but dramatic illustration of the widening range of 
specialisms may be derived from U.G.C. statistics on the branches of study 
on which advanced students are engaged. In 1928 123 subjects were distin- 
guished: a quarter of a century later there were 382 . In the meantime 

economics had been divided into economics, industrial economics, econometrics- 
and economic history; the number of branches of engineering had risen from 7 
to 22 and such subjects as Ethiopic, fruit nutrition, immunology, personnel 
management, medical jurisprudence and space science had appeared. 

Ihe arts faculties have declined continuously since the beginning of the 
1930 ’s when they accounted for half of the student population. As we have 
noted, only a quarter of the university teachers are now in the arts facul- 
ties. However, . this decline had not been a continuation of previous trends. 

On the contrary, the arts faculties had expanded rapidly from the end of the 
First War- at the expense of medicine and applied science. Ihese developments 
were remai'ked by the U.G.C. in their report for 1928-29 and attributed to 
"the attraction exercised during a period of bad trade and restricted oppor- 
tunities in other professions, by the securer and greatly improved prospect 
of the profession of teaching; in Scotland, the general tendency [was] 
intensified by the official requirement that only graduates [could] now 
normally be admitted to the Provincial Centres for training as men 
teachers . ) Nevertheless, despite the continuation of "bad trade" in the 
1930 * s the trend was reversed and the medical faculties expanded rapidly. 

After the Second War, while there was further proportionate decline in 
arts, the pure sciences expanded to become the largest faculty, medicine fell 
back and the technologies and social studies increased their share to more 
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than a quarter of the whole. Ihe figures are shown in Table 

i 

Table 1.6 Academic Staff or Students by Faculty 1919-196^l-* 




1919-20*^' 1928-29 


1938-39 


1949-50 


1959-60 


1963-64 


io io 


i 


$ 


$ 


$ 



Arts 


38.7 


53.3 


44.8 


43.6- 


27.3 


25.1 


Social Studies 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6.8 


9.4 


Pure Sc ience 


18.3 


16.7 


15.5 


19.8 


25.7 


27.9 


A-i'plied Science 'n 
T echnology 
Agriculture f 

Forestry J 


16.4 


11.1 


12.6 


16.0 


19.3 


18.1 


Medicine 'j 
Dentistry , 
Veterinary Science j 


^ 26.6 


18.9 


27.1 


20.6 


20.9 


19.5 


Tbtal 


(43,018) 


(44,309) 


(50,246) 


(85,421) 


(11,798) 


(15,25; 



*From U.G.C. Returns 

**Oxford and Cambridge student numbers were not included in U.G.C. Returns 
.for 1919-20. These numbers were taken from the returns for 1922-23^ 
the first year they were included, and added to the numbers for other 
universities given in the 1919-20 returns. 

. Note : Student numbers are given for the years 1919-20, 1928-29, 1938-39 and 
1949-50, and include Oxford and Cambridge. Staff numbers are given 
for the years 1959-^0 and 1963-64 and exclude Oxford and Cambridge 
lecturers and below. 



Age and sex 



We have not been able to :r5construct the history of the age structure of 
the university professions. Presumably the celibacy rule in Oxford and 



(13) 

The figures for 1919-1950 are for students and therefore, since we have 
used them here to represent staff, the assumption is made that staff/student 
ratios are equal between faculties. 
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Cambridge, which continued into the l860's, must have distorted the age 
structure to produce a relatively old group of bachelor dons and a younger 
group of unmarried fellows with relatively few in their late thirties and 
forties. 

Expansion is also a disturbance to the age structure of any profession. 
At the end of the first post-World War II quinquennium the U.Q.C. thought 
that, because of expansion, the average age had probably never been younger 
than it then was. However, the renewed rise in the rate of expansion in the 
1960's has made the average university teacher younger still. Ihe median age 
of university teachers by grade and faculty in I961/62 is shown in “Table l.T* 
By 1965 the age structure of the several faculties was as shown in “Table 1.8. 
The increased rate of expansion is reflected in a greater proportion 
of younger staff than in 1962--the biggest increase in the groups under 30 
years of age being in arts. “Ihe over-i^-O's account for almost the same pro- 
portions as they did in I962 so there has been a relative decline in the 
numbers between age 30 and 40. Just under 65 per cent of all university 
teachers are kO years old or younger. 

Ihe proportion of women academics has probably risen slightly during the 
century with the increased entry of women into the universities, but they 
still constitute a small minority of 10 per cent who tend to concentrate in 
the lower ranks and the faculties of arts and social studies. (li^) 



m 

1966. 



I. Summerkorn, 



British Academic Women, 



London University Ph.D. 



Thesis, 
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Table 1.8 Age Distributions of Staff 1964/5 
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CHAPTER II 



THE MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF THE ACADMIC PROFESSIONS 



Lead Man holler , All men Toiler, Dovm you go 
For a vorking dollar (West Indian work song) 

A vicarious leisure class .... -They have entered on the academic 
career to find time, place, facilities and congenial environment 
for the pursuit of knowledge, and under pressure they presently 
settle down to a round of perfunctory labor *t)y means of which 
to simulate the life of gentlemen. (Thorstein Vehlen, I918) 

The social composition of the academic group, together with its ’ 
economic status .. .makes for strongly democratic-minded faculties, 
typically plebeian cultural interests outside the field of 
specialization, and a generally philistine style of life. (Logan 
Wilson, 1942) 



A gentleman is not subjected to wages> hours and conditions of work. He 
has no employer, no trade union and no machinery of negotiation, arbitration 
and conciliation. He may receive remuneration but never a rate of pay# He may 
follow a. career or vocation but he does not have a job. A profession is, 
ideally, a self-governing body of guardians of a civilized branch of knowledge 
or expertise: it serves the public interest according to high standards set 

and protected by itself in corporation. Our thesis is that British university 
teaching is a traditionally gentlemanly profession which is in process of 
adapting itself to bureaucratic and specializing pressures from Xfithout and 
within. The nature and determinants of academic incomes must now be shoim to 
accord with this pattern of development. The starting point must be some 
measure of the general level of academic salaries at the present time and a 
comparison of it with incomes in other groups, places and times. 
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Present salaries 



The present basic salary framework for university teachers in Britain is 
based on an enquiry and reccmmendationB by the National Incomes Commission 
which reported in March 1964*^^^ Its proposals were accepted by the Government. 
The salary scales recommended by N.I.C* are set out in Table 2.1 (below) and 
their history frcsn 19^9 is summarized in Table 2.2 (on pages II-*3’ * 



j 

Professor 


Table 2.1 Academi 

■ . Won-Medical 

Within range of *'.£3 
to a maximum averag' 
university 


c Salary Scale S; January 

[ . Pre -Clinical 

yhOO to l 4;750 subject 
e of -l 4;200 in each 


1 , 1965 

Clinical 

Within range of 
£3,500 to hk,hk^ 


Reader 

Senior 

Lecturer 


Range of salaries with ranging 
maximum up to L3;250 , 


Scales within the 
range of £ 2,500 to 
£ 3 j 600 (or £3 ; 990 for 
post of special 
responsibility) 


Lecturers . 


li,4oo X 85 ( 13 ) 

to f.2,505 


L1;4oO to maximum 
ranging from £2,505 
to £3 ; 250 

(increments of £100 
to £120) 


£1,4oO to maximum rang 
ing from £2,500 to 
£ 3, 600 (or £ 3; 990 for 
posts of special 
responsibility 


Assistant 

Lecturer 


£1,050 X 75 ( 3 ) 
to £1,275 








There has been no subsequent change in the system of grading and differentials 
but in April I 966 an "across the board" increase of five per cent was granted. 



^National Incomes Commission Report No. 3 Remuneration of Academic Staff in 
Universities and Colleges of Advanced Technology H.M.S.O* 1964, Cmnd. 2317> 

(A summary of the history of university salarTes from the point of view of the 
U.G.C. may be found in Chapter 6 of the U.G.C.^s University Development 
1957-62; H.M.S.O. 1964 , Cmnd. 226?) 
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It vill be seen from the tables that the grading structure of the univer- 
sity teaching professions begins with the assistant lecturership which, in 
practice^ is probationary for the first three years, though promotion to the 
next grade— that of lecturer — is almost automatic# The lecturer grade is the 
main career status with its 13 annual salary increases* There is an efficiency 
bar on the scale at .a point which varies from institution to institution and 

the crossing of this merit bar involves a review of the university teacher’s 

( 2 ) 

performance and competence. Promotion beyond the lecturer grade to the 
senior ranks of reader, senior lecturer or professor are by individual selec- 
tion. There is however a limit on the proportion of non-professorial posts 
with senior status. In its quinquennial report for 19 ^ 2 -i|-T, the U.G.C. 
suggested that one fifth would be an appropriate proportion of senior appoint- 
ments. In 1959 this q.uota became two ninths and in its report, the National 
Incomes Commission stated that the U*G.C. were then about to consider a 
suggestion of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors that the ratio should be 
changed to one q.uarter. By the summer of I966 no further action had been 
taken. The q.uota, it should be noted, does not apply to medical faculties* 

In addition to the basic salaries there has been a system of family 
allowances which began at the London School of Economics before the War and 
vas nationalized immediately after the War. These allowances of L5O per child 
were however discontinued from January 1 , I965 following the N*I.C. Report. 
Teachers already entitled to these allowances retained them for as long as 
their appointment lasts, but they are not given to new entrants to the 
profession or to those who are promoted to a higher grade . 

As may be seen from Table 2.1 the non-medical faculties have lower salary 



o 



(2) 

The Association of University Teachers advocates abolition of the assistant 
lecturer grade. 
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scales than those of the clinical staff of the medical faculties. There is 
also an intermediate differentiation for pre -clinical lecturers^ though not for 
the senior ranks. 

With minor variations these scales are national hut the collegiate compli- 
cations at Oxford and Cambridge are such as to result in a distinctive staff 
structure. The chief differences at Oxford^ to which Cambridge is similar 
though not identical^ are summarized by the Franks Commission as follows: 

(a) all non -clinical professors receive the same salary (though) some do 
also receive allowances for departmental responsibilities; 

(b) there is no grade of senior lecturer; 

(c) as a corollary to (b)^ the lecturers* scale rises to three 

increments above the national maximum of £2j505j 

(d) the lecturers* scale is a rigid age -wage scale; 

(e) any university post save that of professor may be held together with 
a paid college post^ and that there are a considerable number of 
part-time univ^irsity posts which are tenable only by those who also 
hold a paid college post; 

(f) there is no grade of assistant lecturer (the grade of departmental 
demonstrator is analogous to it; but it exists only in the science 
faculties; and the number of full-time departmental demonstrators 
is small); 

(g) some members of the academic staff are employed only by the colleges 
and hold no university post. 

Academic salaries in perspective 

Discussion of a general level of salaries implies, however misleadingly, 
the notion of a typical academic. This fabricated creature emerged at the end 
of the last chapter as a scientist aged 38, married with two children and 
holding a lecturership at a major redbrick university. He is at the top, or 
near the top, of the lecturer grade and, as we shall see in Chapter V, is a 
candidate for promotion to one of the senior posts--a chair, a readership or a 
senior lecturership. His salary in I966 was £ 2,600 per annum together with 
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something like ii75 ^or extra-mural warnings and an allowance of £100 for his 
children* He is therefore comfortably inside the top ten per cent of earners, 
a secure member of the British middle classes. Disregarding the ^extras', 
he gets more than twice as much as the British workman and, on his own collec- 
tive say-so, works a 4 o l/2 hour week (during term) compared with the average 
man (a manual worker) in manufacturing industry who puts in 44,2 hours. 

The salaries of academics were svirveyed in 1964/65 by the Association of 
University Teachers with results which are shown in Table 2-3 (on the follow- 
ing page)* The average salary in that year (excluding Oxford and Cambridge) 
was £2,368 per annum. 

The comparable figures fcr Oxford which come from the Franks Commission 
are shown (below) in Table 2-4. At Oxford the mean salary was ij2,575 but if 
payments for examining, piece-rate teaching and university and college offices 
are included the mean total emoluments were L 2 , 865 « 



Table 2.4 Estimated Earnings of Oxford Staff (excluding 

those on clinical scales) 



Age 


Number 


Mean 

Total Sala.ry 


Mean 

Regular 

Emoluments 


Mean 

Total 

Emoluments 


Under 30 


i64 


T 

1231 


Ij 

1345 


t 

1450 


30-34 


160 


1939 


2132 


2235 


35-39 


ITO 


2500 


2691 


2853 


40-44 


180 


2949 


31 4 o 


3283 


45-49 


111 


3109 


3308 


3445 


50 and over 


285 


3308 


3460 


3551 


All 


1070 


2575 


2745 


2865 



NOTE: The Gazette lists (i) ’‘total sa3.ary” of the stsiff comprising University 

stipend, College Fellowship stipend, and College Lectureship stipend or 
retaining feej (ii) "regular emoluments” comprising total salary plus super- 
vision and other teaching fees from the University, College housing benefits 
) and other College benefits; (iii) "total emoluments" comprising regular emolu- 

ments plus income from University examining. University Offices, College 
Offices and College piece-rate teaching. The figures under "mean regular 
.emoluments” are in fair agreement with the figures obtained from the AUT Survey 

er!c 
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Table 2-3 University Teachers 1964 / 85 : Average Salary at Each Year 

of Age 



All 



Age as at 
1 Oct, 1964 


Arts 


Science 


Tech- 

nology 


Nnn- 

med. 


Med- 

idal 


All 


(All) 

(196?, 






h 


h 


h 


h 


£, 


h 


/ 20 
21 


1,050 
1,075 ■ 


1,050 


■ 1,050 


1,050 

1,067 


1,125 


1,050 
1,072 ' 


(8ooj 


22 


i,iW 


1,087 


1,051 


l,ll 4 


1,137 


1,116 


( 848 ) 


23 


1,169 


1,102 


1,098 


1 ,i 43 


1,069 


1,139 


(853) 


24 


l,l 48 


1,122 


1,163 


1 ,i 42 


1,277 


1,152 


(871) 


25 


1,197 


1,204 


1,223 


1,203 


1,334 


1,217 


(911) 


26 


1,254 


1,323 


1,352 


1,294 


1,388 


1,305 


(967) 


27 


1,366 


1,421 


1,432 


1,398 


1,449 


i,4o4 


(1,039) 


28 


1,423 


1,502 


1,620 


1,492 


1,561 


1,503 


(1,109) 


29 


1,516 


1,609 


1,702 


1,593 


1,688 


i,6o4 


(1,170) 


30 


1,619 


1,682 


1 , 77 ^+ 


1,680 


1,790 


1,696 


(1,225) 


31 


1,642 


1,826 


1 , 97 ^+ 


1,784 


1,886 


1,803 


( 1 , 335 ) 


32 


1,763 


1,893 


2,079 


1,884 


2,092 


1,916 


(1,396) 


33 


1,830 


2,033 


2 >088 


1,966 


2,086 


1,993 


(1,509) 


3 ^+ 


1,933 


2,200 


2,167 


2,077 


2,333 


2,125 


(1,596) 


35 


2,078 


2,229 


2,269 


2,186 


2,352 


2,222 


(1,671) 


36 


2,225 


2,393 


2,472 


2,344 


2,478 


2,376 


(1,760) 


37 


2,393 


2,545 


2,490 


2,468 


2,603 


2,489 


(1,806) 


38 


2,493 


2,679 


2^591 


2,581 


2,805 


2,631 


( 1 , 884 ) 


39 


2,548 


2,803 


2,657 


2,662 


2,991 


2,721 


( 1 , 984 ) 


40 


2,635 


2,883 


2,802 


2,751 


3,004 


2,802 


(2,013) 


4 l 


2,572 


2,999 


2,847 


2,788 


3,005 


2,827 


(2,136) 


42 


2,777 


2,969 


2,910 


2,859 


3,205 


2,935 


( 2 , 143 ) 


43 


2,737 


3,099 


2,931 


2,891 


3,297 


2,967 


( 2 ,l 4 l) 


44 


2,900 


3,051 


2 , 9^+7 


2,951 


3,195 


2,992 


(2,196) 




2,997 


3,128 


2,976 


3,031 


3,359 


3,107 


(2,285) 


46 


2,893 


2,987 


3,030 


2 , 9^+9 


3,390 


3,034 


(2,313) 


47 


2,897 


3,236 


3,202 


3,048 


3,376 


3,133 


(2,350) 


48 


3,071 


3,124 


3,'045 


3,078 


3,577 


3,206 


( 2 , 428 ) 


49 


3 , 04 l 


3,323 


3,074 


3,116 


3,545 


3,204 


(2,531) 


50 


3,101 


2,868 


2,980 


3,036 


3,512 


3,127 


(2,507) 


51 


3,110 


3,323 


3,208 


3,177 


3,583 


3,249 


( 2 , 524 ) 


52 


3,175 


3,477 


3,638 


3,312 


3,965 


3,426 


(2,619) 


53 


3,297 


3,419 


3,392 


3,355 


4,084 


3,575 


(2,551) 


54 


3,386 


3,755 


3,192 


3,405 


3,457 


3,412 


(2,632) 


55 


3,368 


3,427 


3,217 


3,351 


3,912 


3,430 


(2,582) 


56 


3,325 


3,471 


3,904 


3,458 


3,653 


3,496 


( 2 , 566 ) 


57 


3,531 


3,352 


3,380 


3,452 ' 


4,178 


3,599 


(2,596) 


58 


3,451 


3 , 5^+8 


3,435 


3,478 


3,722 


3,531 


(2,618) 


59 


3,461 


3,762 


3,337 


3,508 


4,073 


3,598 


(2,577) 


6o 


3,379 


3,691 


3,242 


3,464 


3,784 


3,500 


(2,612) 


6i 


3,113 


3,426 


3,497 


3,291 


3,994 


3,437 


(2,700) 


62 


3,316 


3,184 


3,412 


3,308 


4,574 


3,547 


(2,695) 


63 


3,827 


3,854 


3,494 


3,743 


4,170 


3,802 


( 2 , 740 ) 


64 


3,257 


3,693 


3,172 


3,315 


3,665 


3,360 


(2,578) 


65 


3,725 


3,825 


3,793 


3,750 


4,076 


3,812 


(2,711) 


66 and over 


3,766 


3,767 


3,624 


3,744 


3,981 


3,776 


(2,526) 


All Ages 


2,275 


2,249 


2,425 


2,299 


2,691 


2,368 


(1,810) 



(Figures in "brackets refer to 19‘^2 Survey) 

Source: The Femuneration of University Teachers 1964/65 A*U.T. 
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Comparison with the pay and hours of the British worker plainly estah- 
lishei^ the material position of the don as high in one of the richest countries 
in the world# Dons, of course, do not normally compare their lot with that of 
the ’bus driver or, far less, the Indian peasant. If they did they might he 
alarmed to notice a deterioration of relative advantage over the past genera- 
tion which can he derived from the general proposition that the position of a 
professor in the scale of income is inversely proportional to the wealth of his 
nation (to which, ironically, education is commonly held to he a major modern 
contributor). "Thus a university professor in India, with an annual salary 
of, say, seven to eight thousand rupees is receiving an income which is in 
absolute terms much lower than the seven to eight thousand dollars received by 
the university professor in the United States. But since per worker income in 
India is not much more than 100 rupees, the Indian professor's salary is from 
seven to eight times the countrywide average; whereas with per worker income in 
the United States close to 5^000 dollars, the professor's salary in that 
country is less than twice the cbuntrywide average."^ * The position of the 
British university- teacher is intermediate in international comparisons of 
this type. He has more than twice the national average income but absolutely 
much more than his Indian and less than his American colleague. The average 
salary for British university teachers in 1956/57 "was Bl,323 per annum compared 
with L648‘ f or adult 'male workers in manufacturing industry. The average 

academic salary in ten .major American universities in 1955 among associate 

(^) 

professors was $6,500. Though in absolute terms more. than one and a half 



( .) 



(3) 

S. Kuznets Six Lectures on Economic Growth , Free Press, I959> P« 65 * The 
figures refer to the mid-fifties. 

(4) 

T. Caplow & R.C. McGree The Academic Market Place Basic Books 1958; P* 99* 
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times as much as that of the British academic ; at the same time this American 
academic stipend compared unfavorably with the incomes of American railroad 
engineers and firemen On the basis of the comparisons over time which are 
shown in Table 2*5 (on the following page) it can be seen that the position of 
academic salaries in Britain relative to national earnings has deteriorated 
since before the war--i*e., it has moved away from the ^Indian' towards the 
"Americaxi" position. In I 928/29 the academic was four times better off than 
the average: he is now no more than twice as well off* 

In the case of the professors this trend has meant a reduction from nearly 
eight times the average income before the First World War to three and a half 
times in the 1950 *s. For the assistant lecturer the same trend brought him,, 
in the 1950* s, to an absolutely lower annual income than the average manual 
worker from being twice as highly paid in 1910* Thus the assistant lecture- 
ship is an example ox one of the middle class occupations which, in the general 
**concertina*^ effect of income differentials, compares unfavorably with many 
manual jobs. It is important to remember however that these comparisons are 
between annual and not life earnings. The assistant lecturer is on three years 
probation to a profession in which his salary will rise until It at least 
doubles itself in the next 13 years and will most probably rise still further 
by promotion to senior rank. The average manual worker, meanwhile, is already 
at peak earnings . 

However the normal reference group for the university teacher is either 
the administrative civil servant or the industrial manager or scientist. In 
recent salary claims the Association of University Teachers has used these two 
reference groups explicitly in application of their doctrine of *‘fair compari- 
son.” The industrial comparison is held to be between professors and higher 

p. 23 . 
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Table 2.5 Average Salaries of Principal Grades of Academic Staff 

1910-1957 





1910- 


1928- 


1938- 


1951- 


1956- 




11* 


29** 


39 


52 


57 




h 


L 


L 


f. 




Professor 


600 


1,082 


1,115 


2 ,o 4 i 


2,303 


Reader ) 
Assistant Professor ) 
Independent Lecturer) 


250 


632 


671 


1,468 


1,760 


Senior Lecturer 


250 


632 


477 


1,380 


1,653 


Lecturer 


250 


46 l 


477 


863 


1,061 


Assistant Lecturer 


150 


311 


313 


533 


600 


Others 




354 




1 

r 




All University Teachers (a) 
Average Earnings 




584 


612 


< 

1,091 


1,323 


Average Earnings in *** 
Manufacturing Industries (B) 


78 


156 


184 


■ 455 


648 


(Al 












(B) 




3-7 


3-3 


2.4 


2.0 



Notes . Oxford and Cambridge Staff other than Professors and Readers are • 
excluded throughout. 

*Rough estimate from Board of Education Reports for I9IO-II from Universities 
and University Colleges in receipt of grant. Cd. 6245 * 

**1928-29 figures exclude the university colleges (Nottingham, Southampton 
and Exeter) which had lower scales. 

Calculated from average weekly earnings from London Cambridge Economic 
Bulletin — The British Economy Key Statistics 1900 - 19 ^ 4 , London Cambridge 
Economic ^rvice, I966, and from A. L. Bowley, Wage ^ and' Income in the United 
Kingdom Since i860 , C.U.P. I937. 
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C. ) 



o 

ERIC 



business management;- between senior lecturers, readers and lecturers and senior 

and middle management; and between assistant lecturers and junior management. 

In the case of the Civil Service the comparison again is between professors in 

the universities and deputy secretaries and under -secretaries in Whitehall; 

between readers and senior lecturers and assistant secretaries; and between 

lecturers and principals. Thus in the early summer of 19^2 the A.U.T. claimed 

that university salaries were about 25 per cent below these comparable jobs in 

industry and the civil service and it was on this sort of comparison that they 

made their case to the National Incomes Commission. The National Incomes 

Commission for its part rejected the comparisons made by the Association. They 

argued that "university teaching is a single and \anified profession. It is in- 

( 6 ) 

capable of comparison in terms of functional content with any other calling."^ 
though they clearly had competition from the civil service and industry in mind 
in fixing the new scale of salaries* They took the view that over the years 
there had been a decline in the position occupied by university salaries in the 
"overall pattern of relativities*" The salary scales recommended by them were 
based on the view that "the expansion of the universities does not and should 
not req.uire, so far as recruitment and retention of staff are concerned, that 
they should be put in a prominent position in relation to their competitors. 
Equally they should not be asked to enter the critical period immediately in 
front of them from a position of relative disadvantage: or, to put this aspect 

of the matter in more positive form, they should be enabled to face the strains 
and difficulties of the next few years with a feeling of confidence that they 
have been treated fairly. , "Fairly" in this context means that they stand on a 
conqpetitive footing with other services and occupations seeking the best 
academic talent, ai' that if the community calls for expansion it will not 



( 6 ) 



N.I.C. Report, p. 26, para. 79- 
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( t) 

attempt to secure it by taking advantage of established loyalties.’’^ ' The 



argument over the meaning of job comparability will doubtless continue. Mean- 
time^ whatever the technicalities of salary negotiation may be ^ it is clear 
that the middle class careers of administrators and scientists in industry and 
the civil service are the implicit reference groups to which academic salaries 
are related by all the interested parties. 

The academic marketplace 

The most obvious feature of British academic salaries is what they are 
not. They are not the outcome of an individual competitive market of buyers 
and sellers. On the contrary they ■'ref lect primarily a unified profession 
organized as a .national bureaucracy. Perhaps not quite a unified profession 
for there are medical differentials and perhaps not quite a national bureauc- 
racy while Oxford and Cambridge are not wholly assimilated to it. Nevertheless 
the system differs fundamentally from a perfectly competitive market: on the 

demand side it is .arguable thaty though there are colleges^®^ there is only 
one buyer; and on both the demand and supply sides there is a strongly and 
widely held conception of university teaching as a single vocation. 

The essential fact is that academic salaries are now fixed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequor. That this fact is qualified by the limited power 
of universities to vary the conditions of individual members of their staff is 
less significant than the’ trend away from university autonomy which has 
appeared with the expansion of higher education in this century. In the early 
years of the modern universities autonomy in the fixing of salaries (and 




\OJ 

Counting CAT’s and the individual colleges of the Universities of London and 
Wales. 
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tenure) was assumed; and it is noticeable that this went -along with a frank 
employer /employee relationship between the civic universities and their pro- 

( q) 

fessors* There was little uniformity of staff structure and salary levels 
were roughly correlated with the size of endowments. From its formation after 
the First War until the end of the Second War the U.G.C. largely confined 
itself to advocating general rises in the level of academic salaries lest q.ual- 
ity should be impaired and dons prevented from ’’pursuing their intellectual 
ideal under conditions which do not make this impossible of attainment.” These 
conditions were thought of as ’’the prospect of marrying and maintaining himself 
and his family in such material comforts as are enjoyed by moderately success- 
ful members of other learned professions, and of providing satisfactorily for 
the education of his children . But the U.G.C. certainl^^ never advocated 

standardization of academic salaries. Thus in 1930 they were insisting on the 
opinion .’’which we 'have expressed on previous occasions, advers. to any general 
scheme applicable to all university institutions and providing for uniform 
fixed salary scales with automatic increments. Each university or college 
must be free to decide for itself what is best suited to its own needs and 



( 9) 

Sir Eric Ashby and Mary Anderson^ "Autonomy and Academic Freedom in Britain 
and in English Speaking Countries of Tropical Africa,** Minerva , Vol. 4, No. 3^ 
Spring 1966, p. 325 * 

’’The original pattern was very simple, higher education in the industrial 
cities of Victorian England began as private enterprise, financed by a joint 
stock company, as was University College, London; or by individual benefactors, 
as were Owens College, Manchester and Mason College, Birmingham; or hy groups 
of citizens, as were the colleges in Leeds and Liverpool. The trustees for 
the endowments and subscriptions acted as governing bodies; they began by 
regarding the professors as employees and they considered it as part of their 
duty as trustees to decide policy in the colleges they governed.” 

Report , 1928-29, H.M.S.O., 1930, p. 23. "We are convinced," said 
the U.G.C., ’’that it would be a national calamity if university teachers 
became a preponderantly celibate profession.” 
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resources and it is not only natural ‘but desirable that the size, wealth and 
standing of different institutions should be reflected in differences of 
salary*”^^^^ 

And they were* In the year before this expression of U.G^C. opinion, the 
British university professors were scattered over a range of salaries as great 
proportionately as that which now covers the great majority of all university 
teachers. Of the jkj professors l4 had stipends of L700 per annum or less and 
12 received L2,000 per annum • The range among readers and assistant professors 
was from f/350 to £1,100 and among lecturers from £250 and ^j1,000. 

Within twenty years both the facts and U.G.C. opinion had been trans- 
formed. The universities could not expand to meet the growing demand either 
for graduates or for research without increased financial aid from the State. 
Before the war about a third of university income came from government grants 
(£2.^ million in 1938-39) • By the 1960 ’s the proportion was over two thirds 
(£ 52.2 million in I 96 I- 62 ) and in the meantime total university incones multi- 
plied more than twelve times from L6 million to £75 million a year.^^^^ Since 
over kO per cent of the income of the universities is spent on academic 
salaries it can be no surprise to find that governmental control has penetrated 
into what was once an autonomous sphere of university government. 

Two particular circumstances led up to formal intervention by the 
Treasury through the U.G.C. There was a sharp increase in the cost of living 
at the end of the war and the poorer universities were unable to raise salaries 
sufficiently without government, help . Matters came to a head in 19^6. ICnow- 
ing that there was no uniformity in the proposals of different universities 
and that government grants would be necessary^ the U.G.C. consulted with the 



(11) 

(12) 



Ibid., p. 29 . 

These figures do not include non-recurrent capital grants. 
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Treasury and laid down a standard rate of professorial salary. The universi- 
ties were left to decide for themselves on the salary scales of non-professorial 
staff in relation to the standard professorial rate. There was no public 
battle. The s'^rength of the forces involved was effectively illustrated by 
firm suppression of the only rebel--the University of Cambridge, which proposed 
.to raise its standard professorial rate to E250 P^^: annum above the national 
level. The U.G.C. informed Cambridge that it had "...raised an issue of utmost 
gravity which affects not Cambridge alone, but all the university institutions 
which participate in the Exchequer grant. Both the committee and, as they 
believe, the Treasury are anxious to maintain the principle of academic auton- 
omy to the fullest possible extent, and it is with that object in view that the 
present system of administering the general recurrent grant has been devised. 

But that system can only be maintained on the footing that the recipients of 
the grants can be relied upon to respect the express views of the government on 
a matter which passes the bounds of purely academic concern. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the committee that the fixing of standards of academic 
remuneration must be regarded as such a matter .. -there can, .in the judgement of 
the committee, be no justification for the utilisation by a university of the 
largely increased Exchequer grant for the purpose of raising salaries beyond 
the level which the Treasury are prepared to subsidise . There has been 

no recurrence of rebellion since that time* 

This is not to say, however, that university autonomy (or far less 
academic freedom, which we will discuss in Chapter VII) is undermined by 
governmental control of the salary framework. The vital questions of who is 
appointed or promoted and to do what are completely in the hands of individual 
universities . 



University Development 19 ^ 7 - 62 , Cmnd- 2267 ; p* 137 - 
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The concept of the academic profession as a unitary guild also restricts 
the operation of market forces and especially the effects, of neighboring 
markets for educated or professional men outside the universities where job 
comparability might lead tp differentiation between faculties in favor of; for 
example, applied scientists. Before making its recommendations for academic 
salaries the N.I.C. took evidence from the Treasury, the U.G.C., the Committee 
or Vice-Chancellors, the A-U.T- and a number of sectional interests among 
university teachers including the B.M.A.i the Royal Veterinary College, the 
Royal Society and the Society of Public Teachers of Law. In its written 
evidence the Treasury referred to "the tradition of the unity of the academic 
profession" and the K.I.C. reported "that eventually none of those whom we 
questioned in oral evidence really pressed for an extension of the system of 
differentials by faculties or subjects beyond the present scope of the medical 
teachers. Those of them who, at first sight, might appear to have been propos- 
ing further differentials by faculties and subjects, and in particular the 
Council of the Royal Society, were in fact asking for further flexibility 
within salary scales, not confined to any faculty or subject, to overcome 

difficulties of recruiting and retaining university teachers wherever and when- 

( ik^ 

ever such difficulties occur."' ^ 

The A.U.T. is the main organis* 2 d expression from within of the unity of 
the profession. Some 60 per cent of the British University Teachers (10;000 
in 1965 ^^ " elong to the A.U.T. Membership is less strong in the ancient univer- 
sities and the higher ranks but, apart from the Universitas Belgica, the A.U.T. 
is probably the strongest and most prestigious national association of 
academics of its kind. 

The tension between gentlemanly conceptions of a learned body of academics 
and the pressure towards organized adaptation to the emerging national system 

' ^ N.I.C. Report, p. 42, para. 127- 
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of higher education is evident at every point in the history of the A^U.T. — in 
its origins, preoccupations and activities. It is and it is not a Trade Union 
Just as the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals and the U-G-C., which 
was also formed immediately after the First War, are and are not Employers' 
Associations . 

The formation of the A-U-T. represented the first victory of unity over 
sectional interests despite its origins before the First War in sectional 
discontent among the non-professorial staff of the new civic universities led 
by Manchester men like J.S.B. Stopford and J.E. Myers. When the Victorian 
universities were founded the staff were the professors aided by assistants who 
were always poorly paid and often employed on an ad hoc basis by the professors 
themselves. '‘By the first World War the Universities and colleges were still 
tiny by modern standards — the non-professorial staff of fifteen of them in 
1917-18 averaged Oxily 22 members, while Manchester with (excluding demon- 
strators etc.) was one of the largest--but the assistants now outnumbered the 
professors and did a large part of the work. Meanwhile their status remained 
low, there was no uniform pystem of grading to distinguish those with high 
academic attainments or long experience and their salaries were exiguous. 

The First War had cut short negotiations with Council at Manchester on 
behalf of the assistants. There was a conference of university lecturers at 
Liverpool in December 1917 which decided to appeal directly to the Board of 
Education to provide money for increased salaries and improved superannuation. 
The conference adopted the provisional title of an Association of University 
Lecturers. But unity was advocated by the Manchester delegates — they wanted 
to act only in concert with the university Senates and Councils. The 

( 15) 

"^'Harold Perkin, "Manchester and the Origins of the A.U.T.," British Universi - 
ties Annual 196^, pp. 88-91* "The average for 330 lecturers" in I5 institutions 
in 191^ was E206." 
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Manchester view, helped perhaps by the decision of H.ArL. Fisher at the Board 
of Education to see a Deputation of Governing Bodies rather than a sectional 
“Deputation from the Assistant Lecturers," finally prevailed in 1919* The non- 
professorial delegates to a joint conference on superannuation held at 
Sheffield reported bac?ic to their Senate at Manchester; "We are convinced that 
further opposition on our part to the formation of an association will have the 
effect of giving the association which will be formed a sectional and partisan 
character^ On the other hand we are of opinion that a wide association, open 
to all members of University staffs, might prove to be of great value as a 
medium of intercourse and for the more effective formulation of general univer- 
sity ideals. We therefore appeal for the approval of the Senate to the founda- 
tion and trial of such an association. The A.U.T. was formed nationally 

later that year. A parallel Scottish association was formed in 1922 and the 

C IT ) 

two organizations formed a single union in 19 ^ 9 • ^ 

Too much, however, must: not be made of the principle of guild unity. The 
sectional interests exist; and though only medical trade unionism, taking the 
opportunity of the creation of the National Health Services, has been strong 
enough to get and keep formal differentials, claims for special treatment are 
advanced by nearly all faculties except arts and may be largely mutually 
cancelling. Moreover, though N.I.C. endorsed the sentiment of unity and 
reduced the extent of medical differentials it made its recommendations more 
on grounds of practicality than of principle. Differentials applied to cate- 
gories of academics cannot work. "Within any faculty or department, be it one 
of science, technology or arts... it would not be possible to match outside 

p. 90 

(17) 

T.R. Bolam, The Scottish Association of University Teachers, British 
Universities Annual 196 ^; pp- 77-87* 
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market values by a university salary scale applying to the faculty or depart- 
ment. At the end of the day it comes down to individual subjects and that very 
often means individual men... and individual men cannot be graded or classified 
according to arts or science or technology Furthermore if guild unity 
restricts market forces so too, in a different way^ does the formal differen- 
tial by creating a vested interest irrespective of subseq.uent changes in 
market conditions. 

What happens in practice, and what gives substance to university autonomy 
and at the same time permits some adjustment to the play of the market on a 
heterogeneous profession, is that universities take advantage of the flexibil- 
ities contained in the scales for non -professorial grades and the provision for 
professorial spread. Some latitude is possible in the point of seniority at 
which appointments are made: promotion is possible from grade to grade within 

the limits of the ratio laid down of senior to junior non -professorial posts; 
acceleration of salary increase is possible within grades by ’^merit increments" 
and the professorial spread is used in part to shield the universities against 
outside competition. The result is that faculty differentials exist in 
practice but in a form which is both flexible and consistent with the unity 
principle. The extent of these differences is shown in Table 2.6 (on the 
following page) for October I 96 I. The figures come from an A.U.T. survey and 
exclude Oxford and Cambridge. Because of the formal differe^itial, salaries 
are higher in medical than in non-medical faculties. The higher the age the 
greater the difference until, among those over 45, one medical man measured by 
salary is eq.ual to a non-medical colleague plus an assistant lecturer. Salary 
differences among the non-medical faculties are relatively smaller, the main 
feature being that scientists and applied scientists under 50 earn more than 
arts men. These differences presumably reflect the "flexibility" of merit 
increments and early promotion to the senior ranks. 

er|c p. hs, para . 128 . 
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Table 2.6 Average (median) Salaries of University Teachers: by Age 
and Faculty U-K. (excluding Oxford and Cambridge) 
October I961 

All Won- 



Age 


Arts 


Science 


Applied 

Science 


Medical 

subjects 


Medical 

Teachers 


All 

Teachers 


66 and over 2,500 


2,425 


2,450 


3,500 


‘ 2,450 


2,500 


61-65 


2,800 


2,400 


2,600 


3,600 


2,450 


2,550 


56“6o 


2 , 4 oo 


2,425 


2,425 


3,500 


2,425 


2,450 


51-55 


2,425 


2,425 


2,425 


3,300 


2,425 


2,475 


46-50 


2,075 


2,325 


•2,350 


3,200 


2,200 


2,325 


41-I5 


1,850 


1,950 


1,925 


2,525 


1,850 


1,950 • 


36-40 


1,625 


1,825 


1,850 


2,200 


1,725 


1,800 


31-35 


1,300 


1,450 


1,525 


1,700 


i,4oo 


1,450 


26-30 


1,050 


1,100 


1,200 


1,150 


1,100 


1,100 


Under 26 


850 


850 


900 


950 


850 


850 


Source 


: A.U-T. 


Survey 










Note: A 


subsequent 


survey by the 


A-U-T. in 


1964/65 i^howed that the 


increased 



rate of expansion is reflected in a greater proportion of younger staf*^ than 
in 1962--the biggest increase in the groups under 30 years of age being in 
arts. The over- 40 s account for almost the same proportions as they did in 
1962 so there has been a relative decline in the numbers between age 30 and 
40 . Just under 65^ of all university teachers are 40 years old or younger. 



Apart from salary differences, supplementary earnings must also be taken 
into account. On the whole these tend to reflect opportunities for careers 
outside the universities and are to that extent a substitute for salary differ- 
entials. For the median man they do not amount to much because they are only 
high for a small minority. The chief beneficiaries are the applied scientists 
and the social scientists as may be seen ^rom Table 2.7 (on the following page) 
which is taken from the N.I.C. Report. 
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Table 2.8 Median Supplementary Earnings -of University Teachers 

by Grade and University Group> h 



•^University 

Grade 


Cam- 

Oxford bridge 


Lon- 

don 


Scot- 

land 


Wales 


; Large* 
■Civic 


Small* 

Civic 


All 

Groups 


Professor 


355.. 


365 


319 


229 


135 


230 


203 


250 


Reader 


209 


245 


127 


83 


35 


75 


39 


123 


Senior 

I.ecturer 




4o 


50 


58 


60 


65 


61 


Lecturer 


91 


276 


45 


16 


24 


28 


35 


4o 


.Assistant 

Lecturer 


10 


104 


8 


1 


0 


3 


10 


13. 


Other Grades 


i 49 


80 


0 


0 


0 


4 


15 


50 


All Grades 


145 


211 


79 


27 


35 


42 


50 


62 



Large and Small Civic Universities are classified as follows: 

Large: Birmingham University, Bristol University, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Leeds University, Liverpool University, Manchester University, 
Manchester College of Science and Technology, Nottingham University, 
Sheffield University, Southampton University; 

Small: Durham Colleges, Exeter University, Hull University, Keele Univer- 

sity, Leicester University, Reading University, Sussex University. 
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The Oxford differential 



To complete the picture of variation we must look at Oxford and Cambridge. 
In Table 2.8 (see page 11-23) "the N.I.C. Survey results show that Oxford and 
Cambridge dons earn more in the way of supplementary earnings than do their 
colleagues elsewhere. But this is neither the whole nor the beginning of the 
story . A minor controversy was generated by the following remarks of the 
Bobbins Committe in 1963; "Since the Oxford and Cambridge colleges do not make 
detailed returns of their outlays, it is extraordinarily difficult to estimate 
the moluments of college fellows and teachers, and we have not conceived it to 
be our business* to make a special inquiry into the' matter. But the Evidence in 
Appendix III suggests that there is substance in the assertion that in one, at 
any rate, of these universities teachers of a given seniority receive higher 
emoluments than their colleagues elsewhere and that there is also a higher . 
proportion of senior posts. We believe any such disparity between the incomes 
and prospects of persons doing similar work in different universities, which 
are all in receipt of public funds, to be unjust j and w;e consider its defects 
uo be harmful. By adding financial attraction to the already great attrac- 
tiveness of Oxford and Cambridge it leads to too -great a concentration of 

✓ 

talent there and it militates agains'o desirable movement between universi-. - 



The Bobbins Committee was aware that the National Incomes Commission was 
considering the university salaries and left the problem with the remark that 
■"if it is established that there are serious anomalies, these should be 
removed." The N-I.C. refused to be drawn into the larger issues but drew some 
conclusions from its own ‘ inquiries . As far as full-time university teachers 




(19) 



Robbins Report^ Para. 



opinion of the U.G.C. in 193^ 



These remarks may be contrasted with the quoted 
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11-25 



at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge were concerned; the N*I#C. uook the 
view that; taking account of the difference in staff structure which distin^-* 
guishes’a collegiate university from the unitary structure of other universi- 
ties; neither at Oxford nor at Cambridge could the rates of salary be regarded 
as anything jut a reasonable adaptation of the approved rates. On 'the other 
hand the q^uestion of college emoluments baffled them. Earnings at Oxford and 
'Cambridge among college men are inextricably bound up with teaching methods and 
the Commission had insufficient evidence on wMch to base any recommendations. 
They took the view ’’that it is for each university authority to control and- to 
set such limits as it thinks fit to external activities to prevent these 
•activities from encroaching on academic duties. We think that the same 
principles should be applied by the universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 
relation- to work done for colleges by the holders of university appoint- 
ment 

The representatives of both Oxford and Cambridge assured N.I.C. that 
college teaching is done without any reduction in the work which the teacher 
is required to do in respect of his university office; that those who do it 
carry a heavier load than those who do not; that sometimes it is undertaken at 
the sacrifice of alternatives personally more advantageous and that the 
remuneration for it is always paid on the footing that the work and duties 
involved are external to the demands of a full-time university appointment. 
Spokesmen for the A.U.T. agreed that there is often an overtime element in 
Oxford and Cambridge tutorial work which ought to be recognized by extra pay. 
But; they added; ’’that there was a certain am.ount of ’mythology'* attached to 
the matter; that if extra payment were not made for college supervision the 



( ) 



( 20 ) 



N.I.C. Report, p. 8j , para. 262. 
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